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nitrogen is very inert. It is singularly indifferent to forming
compounds with other elements. It does form such compounds,
but only with reluctance. This is well illustrated during the
passage of the blast of air through the blast furnace. During
that time the oxygen of the air is entirely consumed, losing its
identity entirely, but the great bulk of the nitrogen passes out of
the furnace unchanged. A small portion, however, unites with
carbon at the high temperatures of the furnace and forms cyan-
ogen, CN, which is the basis of all cyanides,

Although when mixed with oxygen nitrogen forms air, which
supports combustion and life, yet when alone it extinguishes
flame, purely for lack of oxygen. It does not, therefore, play an
important part in metallurgical operations, although its universal
presence makes it necessary that it be fully understood and al-
lowed for.

HYDROGEN.     H.

Hydrogen, when pure, is a transparent, colorless, tasteless,
odorless gas, not easily to be distinguished in appearance from
oxygen, nitrogen or air. Like nitrogen, it is incapable of support-
ing* combustion. The flame of what are ordinarily considered
combustibles will not live in an atmosphere of hydrogen. In the
presence of oxygen, however, it is itself exceedingly inflammable,
that is to say, it has a very strong affinity for oxygen. The igni-
tion point, or the point at which the two begin to combine, is
comparatively low, and the heat of the reaction is very high, the
reaction 'giving off more heat than any other known. Burning
hydrogen is often used for producing very high temperatures.
The product of such combustion is hydrogen's most important
compound, water, in the form of very highly heated steam, thus,

A mixture of hydrogen with oxygen or air is very explosive. Its
affinity for oxygen, however, is not confined to oxygen in the free
state, but it has a strong attraction for oxygen when combined
with other elements, It is therefore a powerful reducing agent,
one of the most powerful known. It attacks oxides of iron, and
reduces them to the metallic condition with ease at comparatively
:ow temperatures with the accompanying formation of water. It